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sent to the manager, at the above address. 


Memorabilia. 


[HE three papers of Mediwm Alvum for 
October are ‘ A Lollard Tract: On Trans- 
lating the Bible into English,’ by Dr. Curt F. 
Buhler; ‘ Maistre Geffrei Gaimar,’ by Dr. 
Alexander Bell, and ‘ A note on the origins of 
French on,’ by Dr. T. B. W. Reid. Dr. 
Bell’s ‘Gaimar’ is a useful and readable 
summary of all that is known—and it is not 
sufficient to identify him—of the writer of 
the ‘ Estoire des Engleis,’ a work which, for 
the earlier centuries, is a translation into 
Anglo-Norman verse of the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle. With the accession of Edgar the 
author drops this. Even while using it he 
inserts, as Dr. Bell shows, much detail from 
other sources, but his history after the reign 
of Edgar is composed of material of which 
the origin is largely unknown, and welded 
together into a more closely connected whole. 
The additions have every appearance of 
authenticity, and are not without importance, 
correcting as they sometimes do statements in 
Freeman’s ‘ History of the Norman Con- 
quest.’ The work breaks off with the death 
of William Rufus. Dr. Bell thinks 
Plummer’s estimate of Gaimar still in the 
main holds good: ‘‘ He is (in no bad sense 
of the word) a romancer, not a historian. His 
object is to amuse, not to inform ’’ ; though he 
would amend the latter statement into a re- 
cognition that Gaimar’s work is in conception 
and intention didactic. ‘‘ A writer,’’ he con- 
cludes, “‘ who admires to the full Alfred the 
Great, who appreciates the greatness of 
Canute, who realizes the difficulties confront- 
ing Harold before Hastings, who glories in 
the resistance of Hereward, who speaks well 
of the Conqueror, and who displays real affec- 
tion for William Rufus, is not without 
importance to historians.’’ 

_ The reviews in this number are good read- 
ing—particularly, we thought, Dr. Thomas 

















M. Parker on ‘ The Mind of Latin Christen- 
dom i, 373-496,’ Mr. G. D. Bone on ‘ Knyght- 
hode and Bataile,’ and Mr. A. J. W. Ben- 
nett on Fr. Dunning’s ‘ Piers Plowman.’ 
Mr. Bone, commenting on a line in ‘ Knyght- 
hode and Bataile,’ giving advice on military 
watchwords : 

Noo ryme or geeste in hem be, ner oon trace, 
thinks that geeste surely means alliteration 
and quotes Chaucer, 

I can nat geeste “rum, ram, ruf” by lettre. 
from ‘ The Parson’s Prologue,’ which editors 
have explained as “‘ tell stories.”’ 


(ut of many good things in the Hunting- 

ton Library Quarterly for October, we 
take two for which to engage our readers’ 
attention. The first, ‘Joel Barlow and 
Napoleon,’ by Mr. Leon Howard, tells of Bar- 
low’s mission to France in 1811, when he had 
to pursue Napoleon to Vilna, and, missing 
him, followed the track of the Grand Army 
in its terrible retreat. Barlow had been one 
of the enthusisasts for the French Revolution, 
but the conduct of its leaders, and finally 
Napoleon, had completely and bitterly dis- 
illusioned him. His letters to his wife de- 
scribing the horrors of the retreat, are grue- 
some beyond most of such descriptions. A 
note in cipher of Dec. 16 is worth quoting. 
Napoleon’s escape by flight struck the 
American as altogether shameful, and he re- 
ports: ‘‘ The reason of his sudden and very 
secret flight from his army was the fear of 
assassination by his own troops. The fact is 
certain and the fear well founded.’”’ This 
would appear to be the only extant statement 
of the kind, though ‘‘ frenzied wrath’’ on 
the part of the soldiers after they learned 
Napoleon was gone, has been noted. Barlow 
wtote verses, most of them bad, but his 
‘ Advice to a Raven in Russia, December, 
1812,’ printed here, is vigorous and even 
imaginative—‘‘ perhaps the bitterest piece of 
satiric verse ever written by an American,”’ 
Mr. Howard considers it. 

The other piece is Mr. H. T. Swedenberg’s 
‘Letters of Edward Young to Mrs, Judith 
Reynolds.’ Edward Young, writing in 1740, 
a few months after the death of his wife, was 
wooing another lady. His doing so was not 
altogether incompatible with truly feeling his 
loss as ‘‘the culminating burden of his 
sorrows, having issue in sleepless nights and 
melancholy days,’’ for Young was uncom- 
monly helpless in practical matters and was 
frankly on the look out for a housekeeper. 
‘* A chief Difficulty that presses me, is a Fear 
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least I expect more from You, than you may 
be willing to undertake, Madam, the Case 
Stands thus . . . I never yet had any hand 
in Family Affairs, and have no Turn for 
them: All Receipts & Payments of Moneys 
&c: was the Province of my Wife.’’ Mrs. 
Judith Reynolds did not see her way to 
accepting this very dependent husband, and, 
if an account which has survived of her char- 
acter is accurate, Young had thereby an 
escape. The episode has been hitherto 
unknown. The letters—now in the Hunting- 
ton Library—are bound up with a manuscript 
commentary by an eighteenth-century owner, 
John Fenn, writing in 1781. They had come 
to him—as a genealogical table makes clear— 
through intermarriage between his family and 
that of the Reynolds. It should be noted that 
the letters show the commonly received date 
of the death of Young’s wife to be a mistake. 


I? is perhaps worth noting that Dec. 20 is 

the tercentenary of the birth of Narcissus 
Marsh. A Wiltshire man, and of Magdalen 
College, Oxford, his memory is most closely 
associated with Ireland; lovers of Swift bear 
him somewhat in mind. He took orders in 
1662, having been presented to the living of 
Swindon, which, however, he resigned the fol- 
lowing year. A fellow of Exeter, he lived for 
some years at Oxford on his fellowship. His 
energy and his various learning made its 
mark. He was great at music, a considerable 
mathematician, and a good oriental scholar. 
Appointed principal of St. Albans in 1673, 
he went on from that to the provostship of 
Trinity College, Dublin, in 1679. Here his 
energies found full scope, as a builder, a 
writer, a ruler of the undisciplined Irish 
undergraduates, a promoter of the study of 
Celtic. In 1683 he was made Bishop of 
Ferns and Leighlin, whereupon he soon re- 
signed the provostship. During the Revolu- 
tion he was driven from his see and spent 
about a year and a half in England, return- 
ing to Ireland after the battle of the Boyne. 
In 1691 he became Archbishop of Cashel, and 
in 1694 Archbishop of Dublin. In 1703 he 
was translated to Armagh. He died in Dub- 
lin and was buried in a vault of St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral. ‘‘ Marsh’s Library ’’ in Dublin, 
though now antiquated, is still in existence. 
He founded it, while Archbishop of Dublin, 
by the purchase of Bishop Stillingfleet’s lib- 
rary, which, with large additions of his own, 
he installed at St. Sepulchre’s, spending on 
it over £4,000. In 1764 it could still be de- 
scribed as ‘‘the only useful library in 
Ireland.”’ 








—__.., 


Literary and Historical 
SIMRO, 


A SIMILE OF MILTON. 


As, when to them who gail 
Beyond the Cape of Hope, and now are past 
Mozambic, off at sea north east winds blow 
Sabean odours from the spicy shore 
Of Araby the Blest, with such delay 
Well pleased they slack their course, and 

many a league 

Cheered with the grateful smell old Ocean 


smiles : | 
So entertained those odorous sweets the 
Fiend. . . 


In this famous simile, ‘ Paradise Lost,’ 
iv. 159-166, which introduces Satan’s first ap. 
proach to Eden, the grand style of Milton 
has enshrined an experience often described. 
Commentators quote Diodorus Siculus as the 
source: the perfumes of Arabia 
are not unenjoyed even by the navigator, 
though he sails by at a great distance from the 
shore. For in the spring, when the wind blows 
off land, the odour from the aromatic trees and 
plants diffuses itself over all the neighbouring 
sea. 

Pliny also records that ‘‘ Alexander the 
Great, sailing with his fleet, by the very smell 
alone discovered Arabia a great way into the 
main sea.’”’ The historian of the Turkish 
Empire would have us believe that in summer 
the air of Egypt is like any sweet perfume, 
““and almost suffocates the spirits, caused 
by the wind that brings the odour of the 
Arabian spices’’; but this might seem to do 
some injustice to the native Egyptian smells, 

Arabia was the traditional home of per- 
fumes, but the New World can do as well. 
Southey’s Madoc, approaching the shores of 
Mexico, perceived ‘‘ gentle airs that breathed, 
Or seemed to breathe, fresh fragrance from 
the shore.’? The qualification is merely an 
echo of Virgil’s videt aut vidisse putat, not 
intended to cast doubt on the phenomenon, 
for the note cites as evidence ‘‘ MacKinnen’s 
Tour through the British West Indies,” and 
further reminds us that ‘‘ dogs are always 
sensible when land is near, before it can be 
seen.’’ So Drayton, ‘To the Virginian 
Voyage’: 

When as the luscious smell 
Of that delicious land, 
Above the sea that flows 
The clear wind throws, 
Your hearts do swell 
Approaching the dear strand. 








— > 
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Coming nearer home, we note Howell’s de- 
scription of Valentia in Spain (1620): “ The 
very brute animals make themselves beds of 
rosemary and other fragrant flowers here- 
abouts: and when one is at sea, if the wind 
blow from the shore, he may smell this soil 
before he comes in sight of it, many leagues 
off, by the strong odoriferous scent it casts.”’ 
Milton might have seen this passage, but the 
phrase ‘“‘ many leagues off’’ would be poor 
evidence that he had. In the year 1644, 
about the date of Howell’s publication, Eve- 
lyn was voyaging along the Riviera. A vio- 
lent wind blowing ‘‘ betwixt those horrid 
gaps of the mountains, ’’ caused much con- 
fusion, much confessing of the passengers by 
an Irish bishop on board, much weary work 
at the pumps, and finally, when the wind fell, 
“there might perfectly be smelt the peculiar 
joys of Italy in the perfumes of orange, 
citron, and jasmine flowers, for divers leagues 
seaward.’’ Lastly, when a British embassy 
was returning in spring from the escort of 
Boris Godounov, the sailors rejoiced to smell 
the hawthorn of England before they could 
descry her shores. 

For other poetic references we are sent to 
Ariosto and Waller, and Waller’s use of the 
image offers a characteristic contrast to Mil- 
ton’s. He imagines his mistress asleep in 


the dark : 


All near approaches threaten death 


Till he arrive where she must prove 

The haven or the rock of love. 

So we th’ Arabian coast do know 

At distance, when the spices blow; 

By the rich odours taught to steer, 

Tho? neither day nor stars appear. 

Very smooth, and very deft, but, with Mil- 
ton in mind, we deplore the waste of a fine 
image. And there is one bad failure in the 
simile, for, as Milton makes clear, the breeze 
that brings the perfume delays the ship. 

Wordsworth has two references to Milton’s 
lines, both by way of correction. The reason 
is clear. Wordsworth’s sense of smell was 
rudimentary ; as Dowden says, his nose was 
“an idle promontory projecting into a desert 
air.” So for him the sweetness of Arabian 
perfumes yields to that of feelings inspired 
by the haunts of good men; and not with any 
odours, but with the sky-lark’s song, must old 
Ocean be pleased : 

More moevt than odours caught by him who 

sails 

Near spicy shores of Araby the Blest, 

A thousand times more exquisitely sweet, 
The freight of holy feelings which we meet, 





In thoughtful moments, wafted by the gales 

From fields where good men walk, or bowers 

wherein they rest. 

If smelling was not among his strong 
points, walking, resting, and inspiring holy 
feelings were. Again he addresses the sky- 
lark: 

How would it please old Ocean to partake, 

With sailors longing for a breeze in vain, 

The harmony thy notes most gladly make 

When earth resembles most his own domain! 


Two further points may be noticed. The 
phrase ‘‘Sabean odours’’ was used by 
Drummond : 


Antarctic parrots, Ethiopian plumes, 

Sabaean odours, myrrh, and sweet perfumes. 
And the last line of the simile forcibly sug- 
gests Catullus’ quo permulsa domus iocundo 
risit odore. The Centaur Chiron had 
brought quantities of flowers to decorate the 
marriage feast of Thetis, and ‘‘ soothed with 
the pleasant smell the whole house smiled.’ 


We may find several reasons why Milton 
wrote ‘‘ grateful ’’ for “* pleasant.’’ 
G. G. Loane. 


P.S.—On p. 127 ante General Gouraud’s 
experience is noticed. Returning home 
wounded from the Dardanelles, he noticed one 
night an extraordinary fragrance, and on 
inquiry was told that it came from Corsica, 
five miles away. 


ANCHETIL DE HARCOURT. 
or Boswortu, Co. Lretcester, c. 1124. 


ANCHETIL de Harcourt was the first of 

his family to acquire the manor of Bos- 
worth in Leicestershire, which the Harcourts 
held under the de Beaumonts, Earls of 
Leicester, as demesne tenants from 1124 
onwards. It remained in the lineage until 
1509, when (according to G. F. Farnham) it 
was disposed of by private treaty by Sir 
Simon (1) Harcourt, Kt. Sir Richard (II) 
de Harcourt petitioned Edward I to grant a 
charter for the holding of a market in the 
town, which was thenceforth known as 
Market Bosworth. It is memorable for the 
battle, on which occasion Sir Robert (IV) 
Harcourt, Kt. Banneret, was the second 
standard-bearer to Richmond after the first 
one had been killed. 

Anchetil de Harcourt probably came to 
England in 1124, in the entourage of Henry I 
and of his kinsman, Robert de Beaumont, 
2nd Earl of Leicester. His name first ap- 
pears in the Pipe Roll of 1130, in connection 
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with the payment of succession duties on the 
same, the translation of the text of the entry, 
according to my correspondent, Mr. W. J. 
Andrew, being as follows : 


Leicestershire . . . Anschetillus de Herolcurt 
renders an account of £11 13s. 4d. that he 
need not plead! for his land nor need his heir. 
In the Treasury [he has paid] 10 marks of 
silver and owes 100 shillings. 


The case of Anchetil is specially referred to 
by Madox in his ‘ History of the Exchequer,’ 
chapter iii., section 4 (p. 309 of the folio 
edition) concerning this transaction. The 
name of Anchetil (appearing as “ Hascetill 
de Haruc’’) which Dr. J. Horace Round in 
The Ancestor (vol. xi., 1904) identifies with 
this Harcourt, occurs in a document as one 
of the witnesses to a marriage settlement exe- 
cuted by Roger de Neuburgh, 2nd Earl of 
Warwick, on the marriage of his daughter 
Agnes with Geoffrey de Clinton, the Camber- 
lain, so that G. F. Farnham is quite correct 
in his surmise when he writes concerning this 
Harcourt in his account of ‘The Harcourt 
Family ’ in the Transactions of the Leicester- 
shire Archaeological Society (vol.  xv., 
1927-28, pp. 103-123) 
that it would be interesting if we could identify 
him with a certain Anschitil (without a sur- 
name) who appears in the Leicestershire Sur- 
vey of 1124-1129 as the holder of two carucates 
of land in Scanketon (Shangton) and twelve 
carucates of land at Kibworth (subsequently 
known as Kibworth Harcourt). 


According to J. C. Wedgwood in his ‘ Har- 
court of Ellenhall,’ published in the Transac- 
tions of the William Salt Archaeological Soci- 
ety (vol. for 1914, pp. 187-210), Anchetil was 


1 The phrase “ need not plead,” according to 
Mr. Andrew, means that Anchetil could not 
have succeeded his father, brother or uncle, 
as the case may be, otherwise this fact would 
have been stated. Hence “that he need not 
plead for his land nor need his heir ” signifies 
that a writ quo warranto had been issued 
against him by the Crown calling upon him to 
prove his title, and on payment of these fees 
on the original assessment, represented by them 
in 1130, his title, and the title of his heir for 
his lifetime also, were admitted by the Crown. 
This therefore may mean that he had received 
the lands as a direct gift from the Crown, sub- 
ject to fees, or as a grant from the feudal Earl 
or Baron necessitating confirmation by the 
Crown, and the payment of the usual fees 
according to value, heavy in this case; or, 
again, it may mean succession to a distant rela- 
tive and the necessary Crown confirmation. 
* But in any and every case it seems to prove,” 
says my correspondent, “ that Anchetil was the 
first of the Harcourts to hold this Leicester- 
shire estate.” 
also the holder of an estate in Sussex, but 








e 





I have not been able to confirm the state. 
ment, so conclude that it is probably a mis. 
take, Who this particular member of the 
Harcourt family was, and of whom the son, 
appears to be enveloped in absolute mystery, 
Although de la Roque in his ‘ Maison de Har. 
court’ (Vol. i., Book viii.) suggests that he 
was the uncle of William and Richard, the 
first and second sons respectively of Robert (I) 
de Harcourt of Normandy, in my opinion he 
was most certainly their first cousin, from the 
circumstance that there could not have been 
room for another generation from the time 
of Anchetil I, Baron de Harcourt in Nor- 
mandy, in addition to other genealogical con- 
siderations which I give below. The late (, 
T. Flower, of the Public Record Office, to 
whom I applied for information in this con- 
nection, replied that it is unfortunately 
impossible to tell from the Pipe Roll of 11% 
how the three Harcourts were related to each 
other. 

It is also equally a mystery how Anchetil 
was related to his successor in the Bosworth 
estate. J. C. Wedgwood (aforesaid) makes 
him out to be the father of the latter, whose 
name was William, but in my opinion he is 
much more likely to have been a brother, 
one who in all probability accompanied him 
from Normandy in 1124 or thereabouts—at 
any rate a contemporary and a man belong- 
ing to the same generation as all the other 
Harcourts who came over at the same time. 
Anchetil died probably about the year 1130. 
In order to make clear his presumed place 
in the Harcourt pedigree [I give below a 
proved list of his immediate predecessors in 
Normandy according to Dom le Noir.? 

Anchetil I Baron de Harcourt, who was 
born about 1001 and died somewhere about the 
year 1090, had seven sons, the five eldest of 
whom are presumed to have been present at 
the Battle of Hastings—as under: 

1. Enguerrand (or Errand), who died with- 
out issue circa 1085. 

2. Robert, the ancestor of the 
Comtes de Harcourt. 

3. Jean (or John), of whose descendants 
nothing is known. 

4. Arnoul (or Arnold), who was killed in 
the Welsh war in 1094. 

5. Gervais, who is stated to have left des- 
cendants in England, 


French 


2 “Preuves Généalogiques et Historiques de 
la maison de Harcourt publiées par M le Mar- 
quis. d’Harcourt. Paris. 1907. folio.” (of 
which 250 copies were printed). This is a much 
more reliable pedigree of the Harcourt family 
than that of de la Roque’s imposing monograph. 
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6. Yves (or Ivo), 
nothing is known. 
7. Renaud (or Renard), of whom the same 


of whom apparently 


is true. 

Now which of the above was the father of 
Anchetil of Bosworth? It could not have 
been either Enguerrand or Robert (according 
to the pedigrees), and is unlikely to have 
been Arnoul either. It was most probably 
either Jean or Gervais. However, there are 
no known data whatever in existence record- 
ing Anchetil’s parentage, so that unless some 
fresh document can be discovered, it may 
always remain an enigma. 

Mr. W. J. Andrew, who was formerly 
an editor for the Pipe Roll Society and an 
authority on the history of the Anglo-Norman 
period, and with whom I have had a consider- 
able correspondence on the subject, concurs 
with me in this opinion. 

Witiram Harcourt-Batu. 


EGENDS OF THE ELECTION OF THE 
POPE.—E, Sidney Hartland quotes in 
his article ‘The Voice of the Stone of 
Destiny’ (Folk-Lore, vol. xiv., London, 
1903, p. 42) from F. M. Luzel’s ‘ Légendes 
Chrétiennes de la Basse Bretagne,’ the way 
in which the choice of a Pope proceeds. 
There are to be three days’ processions. 
Every pilgrim has to carry a candle, not 
lighted, in his hand; and he whose candle 
lights of itself is the person designated by 
God to the office of Pope. 

A similar belief is to be met with also 
among Polish peasants. Wawrzyniec Kosiba 
tells in the Polish Folk-lore Review, Lud, 
vol. x., Cracow, 1904, p. 219, how, in the 
people’s belief, the election of the Pontiff 
proceeds : 

When the Holy Father dies, all the Car- 
dinals from the whole world come to Rome. 
They all go to the largest church, take 
candles, not lighted, kneel down before the 
chief altar, and say their prayers. The 
Cardinal whose candle, during the prayer, 
lights of itself, becomes the Holy Father. 
Another way to proceed at the election is to 
give to the Cardinals, instead of candles, dry 
olive boughs. He whose bough, during the 
ay gets living and becomes green, is to 

Pope. If these two ways of proceeding 
remain without result, the Cardinals, after 
common prayers, lie down to sleep. He who 
is to become Pope finds, at morning, a letter 
of God under his counterpane. 

Ortro F, Basier. 

Olomouc, Czechoslovakia. 





()MAR KHAYYAM AND MADAME DE 

SEVIGNE.—It may be said to be a cer- 
tainty that Madame de Sévigné never heard 
of the Astronomer Poet of Persia, but the 
following extract provides a very striking 
parallel between their reactions to the prob- 
lems of life. It is not necessary to cite the 
Ruba’iyat in point. This will occur to the 
minds of all to whom the quatrains are 
familiar, 


Extract from ‘ Lettres de Madame de Sévigné, 

M. Monmerque (Paris: 1862), vol. ii., p. 534. 

Lettre 257: De Madame de Sévigné &4 Madame de 
Grignan (1672). 

Vous me demandez, ma chére enfant, si j’aime 
toujours bien la vie. Je vous avoue que j’y 
trouve des chagrins cuisants; mais je suis 
encore plus dégoaitée de la mort: je me trouve 
si malheureuse d’avoir a finir tout ceci par 
elle, que si je pouvois retourner en arriére, je ne 
demanderois pas mieux. Je me trouve dans un 
engagement qui m’embarrasse: je suis embar- 
quée dans la vie sans mon consentement; il 
faut que j’en sorte, cela m’assomme; et com- 
ment en sortirai-je? Par oi? par quelle porte? 
quand sera-ce? en quelle disposition? Souf- 
frirai-je mille douleurs, qui me feront mourir 
désesperée? aurai-je un transport au cerveau? 
mourrai-je d’un accident? Comment serai-je 
avec Dieu? qu’aurai-je a lui présenter? la 
crainte, la nécessité, feront-elles mon retour 
vers lui? N’aurai-je aucun autre sentiment 
que celui de la peur? Que puis-je espérer? 
suis-je digne du paradis? suis-je digne de 
Venfer? Quelle alternative! Quel embarras! 
Rien n’est si fou que de mettre son salut dans 
l'incertitude; mais rien n’est si naturel, et la 
sotte vie que je méne est la chose du monde 
la plus aisée & comprendre, Je m’abime dans 
ces pensées, et je trouve la mort si terrible, 
que je hais plus la vie parce qu’elle m’y méne, 
que par les épines qui s’y rencontrent. Vous 
me direz que je veux vivre éternellement. Point 
du tout; mais si on m’avoit demandé mon avis, 
j’aurois bien aimé & mourir entre les bras de 
ma nourrice: cela m’auroit 6té bien des ennuis, 
et m’auroit donné le ciel bien sfirement et bien 
aisément; mais parlons d’autre chose. 


Epwarp Heron ALLEN. 


N UNCOLLECTED LETTER OF LAMB. 
—The text of the following letter from 
Charles Lamb to H, C. Robinson, of about 
March, 1832, seems not to be collected even 
in the recent edition of Lamb’s Letters of 
E. V. Lucas. It is inserted in a set of first 
editions of Elia, No, 126 in the 247th Cata- 
logue of James F. Drake, Inc., New York, 
November, 1938, and the text seems worth re- 
printing from that catalogue, where it is 
quoted in full. 


Dear Robinson, I very much should like 
to see the ‘ Second Series,’ either or both 
copies; pray apprise Moxon of the circum- 
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stance, with the Bookseller’s name and ad- 
dress. I have the American reprint of my 
collected volume, but am startled at the 
Second Series, which Moxon had extracted 
from the Magazines, and bound up for me— 
of which I have made that Phil-Elia actu- 
ally the close. Pray lose no time in communi- 
cating this to him orally or scripturally, 
64 New Bond Street. Every day you are 
not here, I set down at 2 shillings loss. 
Yours Ever 
_  C. Lame. 


A note by Robinson at the end of the letter 
is said to explain that he had written to Lamb 
about seeing the American edition of the 
Second Series at a bookshop. The copyright 
laws of that time gave Lamb no control over 
an edition of the kind, and he seems to have 
been surprised that the Phil-Elia essay had 
been placed as he had placed it in his own 
private made-up volume. It is also possible 
that he wanted Moxon to inquire if sale of 
the American edition in England was im- 
proper, and perhaps if the interest was rea- 
son for an English edition. The letter is 
very characteristic, and the last two sentences 
an example of the charm Lamb introduced 
even into his briefest notes, 


Otysrivs & Co. 


. K. NEWMAN AND THE MINERVA 
PRESS.—In a recent study of ‘ The 
Gothic Quest ’ I have stated that the some- 
time partner and successor of William Lane, 
who founded the famous Minerva Press, A. 
K. Newman, ‘‘ remained in business until the 
mid-thirties ’’ of the nineteenth century, but 
upon re-reading Le Fanu’s article, ‘ Forgotten 
Novels,’ in the Dublin University Magazine, 
March, 1862, I am reminded that [ should 
have placed Newman’s retirement at least 
ten years later. Born in 1738, William 
Lane set up business at the Minerva Press, 
of which there is a notice of 1763, when it 
is spoken of as established in Leadenhall 
Street. He died on Saturday, Jan. 29, 1814, 
at his house, No. 3, Gloucester Place, Brigh- 
ton.—Susser Weekly Advertiser; Or Lewes 
and Brighthelmston Journal, Monday, 
Jan. 31, 1814. In the ‘ Table-Talk of 
Samuel Rogers,’ edited and published by the 
Rev. Alexander Dyce, London, 1856, p. 138, 
Rogers (1763-1855) is recorded to have re- 
marked : 
Lane made a large fortune by the immense 
quantity of trashy novels which he sent forth 
from his Minerva-press. 





used to ride, and his footmen with their 
cockades and gold-headed canes. 

Of A. K. Newman, Le Fanu, in ‘ For. 
gotten Novels,’ observes : 

Mr. A. K. Newman, Minerva Press, Leaden. 
hall-street. That patron of undeveloped 
fictional genius held on till within the last score 
years, when he retired to take some rest at 
Gravesend, at the ripe age of four score. From 
all that we can learn, he was an estimable 
citizen, and possessed judgement in his peculiar 
walk, Remnants of his stock, done up in cloth 
to have a modern air, were sent to the great 
auction-rooms in Dublin, Edinburgh, and other 
large towns, previous to handing over his good- 
will to his successors. At this day there is no 
representative of the old firm. 

A catalogue of 1838, ‘‘ A. K. Newman and 
Co.,’’ shows that Newman was then specialis- 
ing in Juvenile and Prize Books, ‘‘ in Elegant 
Embossed Bindings, with Gilt Edges,” 
amongst which he lists no fewer than thirty 
of Mrs. Hofland’s works. Romances came 
sparser from his press, but were not entirely 
neglected, since in 1841 (for example) he pub- 
lished in three volumes ‘ The Witch of Ays- 
garth,’ by Miss G. D, Haynes. 

In the London Journal, edited by G. W. 
M, Reynolds, vol. i., No. 20, July 12, 1845, 
under ‘‘ Notices to Correspondents ’’ we 
have: 

R. 8. L. Lord Byron did not write ‘The 
Vampire,’ although it was for many years 
attributed to him. It can be procured of New- 
man, Leadenhall Street. 

Particular research into the later history 
of the Minerva Press would, no doubt, fix 
the time of Newman’s retirement and ascer- 
tain the date of his death. 


MontaGueE SuMMERS. 


* RONE-SETTING”’®: ODD USE OF 

WORD.—Few to-day would read the 
‘Canterbury Tales’ of the sisters Lee, 1797- 
1805. To one of them, however, ‘ Kruitzner,’ 
Byron owed his play of ‘ Werner,’ having 
‘* adopted the characters, plan, and even the 
language of many parts of the story.” It 
was, however, written by Harriet, the younger 
sister, not by Sophia, as he suggests. Five 
pages from the beginning, in the edition pub 
lished among the ‘ Standard Novels ’ of Col- 
burn and Bentley, I read: 


Sometimes, indeed, the wife of the postmaster 
condescended to look in upon Madame 
Kruitzner, when the Intendant favoured her 
with a seat in his bone-setting conveyance. 


This seems to mean a jolting carriage— 


I perfectly well | rather, a ‘‘ bone-shaker,’’ as the primitive 


remember the splendid carriage in which he | bicycle was called. But ‘ bone-setter”’ and 
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“ bone-setting ’? in the ‘O.E.D.’ are only | 
applied to the treatment of bones by surgeons 
or men who specialise in such work. 

The sisters Lee were both schoolmistresses 
and evidently women of good education who 
knew English well. From my reading of their 
writing, I do not think them likely to get a 
word wrong. 

IGNoTo. 


ISTORICAL UNIFORMITY.—Few peo- 
ple who reflect on the problems of history 
can have failed to notice that under the stress 
of more or less similar conditions, such as, 
for example, war or civil strife, there is a 
at deal of uniformity in the actions and 
utterances of men. Thus, Thucydides writes 
of the effect of revolution on the cities of 
Hellas (Jowett’s translation, iii, p. 82), and 
his description might well have been of the 
French Revolution, so close are the uniformi- 
ties in the actions and sentiments of men. 

A further illustration is afforded by a 
column in Harper’s Weekly (New York, 10 
Oct, 1857), written eighty-one years ago, which 
I quote herewith. It might easily have 
appeared in a modern newspaper and have 
been written in 1938. It shows, perhaps, 
that there is more than a half-truth in Mon- 
taigne’s famous epigram: Plus ca change, 
plus c’est la méme chose! 

It is a gloomy moment in history. Not for 
many years—not in the lifetime of most men 
who read this—has there been so much grave 
and deep apprehension; never has the future 
seemed so incalculable as at this time. In our 
own country [U.S.A.] there is universal com- 
mercial prostration and panic, and thousands 
of our poorest fellow-citizens are turned out 
against the approaching winter without em- 
ployment, and without the prospect of it. 

In France the political cauldron seethes and 
bubbles with uncertainty; Russia hangs, as 
usual, like a cloud, dark and silent, upon the 
horizon of Europe; while all the energies of 
the British Empire are sorely tried, and are 
yet to be tried more sorely in coping with the 
vast and deadly disturbed relations in China. 

It is a solemn moment, and no man can feel 
an indifference—which, happily, no man pre- 
tends to feel—in the issue of events, 

Of our own troubles fin the beret no man 
can see the end. They are, fortunately, as yet 
mainly commercial; and if we are only to lose 
money, and by painful poverty to be taught wis- 
dom—the wisdom of honour, of faith, of sym- 
pathy and of charity—no man need seriously to 
despair. And yet the very haste to be rich, 
which is the occasion of this widespread 
calamity, has also tended to destroy the moral 
forces with which we are to resist and subdue 
the calamity. 

Grorce L. Haskins. 





Harvard University. 





Readers Queries. 


REN’S COLUMNS. — My father, over 

half-a-century ago, told me a story about 
Sir Christopher Wren having designed a large 
floor having a clear span. His clients were 
not satisfied that it was strong enough, and 
told him to support it from underneath by 
means of one or more columns. Wren pro- 
tested that this was not necessary, but his 
clients insisted; so Wren had a column con- 
structed which apparently supported the 
floor, but in fact he left the top of the column 
short by about an inch, so that it took no 
load at all! This story, with two columns 
of Windsor Town Hall as the building, ap- 
peared in the Sunday Express of Dec. 11, 
1938, 

A similar story is told of Wren in regard 
to the dome of St. Paul’s: that he was com- 
pelled to put a heavy chain round the base 
of the dome, so he cut one of the links, thus 
rendering the chain useless. I inquired about 
this of Major Sankey, who was in charge of 
the strengthening of St. Paul’s some years 
ago, and he told me the chain was not cut, 
and was of course left in place. 

My question, therefore, is, is there any 
truth in the story about the floor and column 


or columns? A. S, E. AcKERMANN. 


ISSENTING MINISTERS AND LIB- 
RARIES.—I have been much struck with 
the activities of various ministers of dissent 
in promoting libraries in Yorkshire in the 
second half of the eighteenth century. For 
example, it was Dr. Joseph Priestley, the 
Unitarian, who gave the lead in establishing 
the Leeds Library in 1768; both before and 
after his stay in Leeds he is known to have 
had a great interest in libraries. Again, 
John Dean, another Unitarian minister, had 
a large share in the success of the circulating 
library founded at Bradford in 1774. Among 
Baptists, Dan Taylor and Dr. J. Fawcett 
established at Heptonstall in 1769 “‘ the first 
book society . . . in this part of the country ”’ 
(see Fawcett’s Life, pp. 169-70). Further 
examples of this cultural activity by dissent- 
ing ministers in Yorkshire and the North 
will be appreciated. Frank BeckwiTH, 


Librarian, 
Leeds Library. 


URIOUS EPITAPH.—There is said to be 
a grave-stone in a churchyard in the 


Cotswolds—10 miles from Cheltenham—on 
which is inscribed : 
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Here lies the body of Lord 
accidentally shot by his gamekeeper. 


This is followed by the text: 
Well done, thou good and faithful servant. 
I shall be glad to know if this story is true 
and—if so—in what churchyard this grave- 
stone is to be seen. 





Hueu S. GiLapsTone. 


HE LIGHTING OF ST. PAUL’S.— 

Wren’s new St. Paul’s was lighted, I 

suppose, and necessarily, by candles? Was 
oil used in due course ? 


FREDERIC CONNETT WHITE. 


SSES IN ENGLAND, — What is the 
earliest record of the presence of an ass 
in England? Is it known who first brought 
one to this country ? 
Devia M. WIttans. 


SSES IN WITCHCRAFT.—Scot, in his 
‘Discoveries of Witchcraft’ (1584, 

p. 315) gives a recipe for affixing an ass’s 
or horse’s head on aman. Were English 
people familiar with the sight of the ass at 
that time, or did they only know of it from 
the Bible? Is it likely that Scot took his 
recipe from a foreign source—possibly from 
witches who lived in the mountains where 
wild or tame asses dwelt? Is this the only 
instance where asses are connected with 
witchcraft ? 
. Dev1a M. Wittans. 


CHILLES’ DIP IN THE STYX.—Where 
does the tale come from that Thetis 
dipped Achilles in the Styx to make him 
invulnerable, all but his heel, so as to save 
wetting her fingers? That dry and laborious 
purveyor of myths, Apollodorus, says she tried 
to make him immortal by putting him into 
the fire, till Peleus objected, but nothing of 
the Styx, and Homer knows nothing of 
immortality. Inquirer. 


** TJOT-FOOT.’’—In his dictionary, a re- 
markable and trustworthy work, Wyld 
says the word is archaic. And I find it used 
by John Rohde, ‘The Murders in Praed 
Street’ (ch. xv.): ‘“ They come here hot-foot 
to tell me about it.’”’ Is the word obsolete or 
obsolescent ? And what is the usual spelling, 
with or without hyphen? F. D. 


[The word is best spelt with a hyphen]. 


‘* VHARRY.’’—What is a “‘ sharry ”’ as used 
by J. Rohde in ‘ The Murders in Praed 
Street’ (ch. xvi): 


““There is not even a 





sharry running at this season.’’ Is it a fami. 
liar form for ‘‘ char-a-banc ’’ ? 


F, D. 


A CURIOUS STONE. — Recently this 

museum became possessed of a curious 
flat stone measuring 20tins. by 13in., and 
ljin, thick. It has nine  saucer-shaped 
shallow depressions, numbered from 1 to 8, 
the centre one being left blank. At each 
narrow edge there is a shallow rectangular 
impression as though the stone may have 
been supported in some way. 

Can any reader of ‘ N. and Q.’ give me any 
idea of the use of this stone? Local enquiries 
so far have failed completely to elicit this 
information. 

F. C. Morgan, 
Curator. 


Public Library, Museum and Art Gallery, 
Hereford. 


IR ARCHIBALD GRANT.—My copy of 
Scapula’s Greek laxicon has the armorial 
book-plate of Sir Archibald Grant of Mony- 
moske, Bart., the shield bearing three 
crowns, with mottoes, above Swum cuique 
and below Jehova Jireh. His signature reads 
Monymuske. Is anything known of this pre- 

sumably scholarly person ? 

G. G. L. 


OHANNES COLLA.—Can anyone tell me 

if there is any historical evidence for the 

existence of a fifteenth-century exile and 

soldier of fortune known as ‘“ Johannes 

Colla,’’ an abbreviation of a Latin name that 
could be rendered as ‘‘ John Smallpass ”’? 

I should be grateful for any information on 

the subject, 

O. R. E. 


E LOST CAMEL.—Mark Twain’s ‘ Tom 

Sawyer Abroad’ contains (ch. vii.) a 
story about a lost camel, blind in one eye, 
minus an upper tooth, and lame in the off 
hind-leg. It is said that this story is from 
‘The Arabian Nights,’ but I have been 
unable to find it there. Can any reader indi- 
cate the exact source of the story ? 


Linpiey LaTHaM. 


HE CHEQUERS, SUNNINGDALE, 
BERKS.—This old inn was, I believe, at 

one time the habitat of monks. Its origin 
is somewhat obscure. I believe that it was 
formerly known as ‘‘ The Hutte,’’ and was 4 
sort of ‘‘ tea-room’”’ for the aforesaid monks. 
Can anyone give any details? Also, any de- 
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tails regarding Sunningdale before 1840 would 


be welcome. E. B, Wootrycu. 
Station Lodge, Sunningdale. 


OBERT TOTHILL. — Robert Tothill, 

Senior Clerk of the Privy Seal and J.P. 

for Middlesex, d. Feb, 13, 1753, aged seventy- 

eight. His wife Olive (née Matthew), d. Nov. 

14, 1731, aged fifty-three. Both were buried 

at Urchfont; is anything known of his 
parentage? Had they any issue? 


J. B. WuHitTMore. 


(HARLES MORLEY, m.p.—He was Phy- 

sician-General to the Cadiz and Vigo 
Expedition in 1702, under James Duke of 
Ormonde, and was living in June, 1706. Can 
any correspondent tell me the date and place 


of his death? J. B. Wuirmore. 


WIVES ON MONUMENTS, — In the 

church attached to the very small hamlet 
of Little Rollright, Oxon, a large alabaster 
monument with a long inscription in Latin 
testifies to the piety and active virtues of the 
wife of povhanel g Dixon, who was the daughter 
of Whitelocke, Justice of the Common Pleas, 
a judge well-known in the time of Charles I. 
Dixon is figured in bust-length at the back. 
In the front two ladies resembling each other 
in face and dress kneel on either side of a 
prie-dieu with open books, So I suppose that 
Dixon had two wives. It seems to me strange 
that the second should be ignored in the 
inscription and presented as a replica of the 
first. Is this usual, where wives are figured 
in enough detail to suggest a likeness ? 


CurRIovs. 


OHN MILLINGTON SYNGE: MSS. — 
Will your readers please help me to locate 
the manuscripts of the plays of John Milling- 
ton Synge, three of which were sold by the 
Anderson Galleries of New York in 1924? 
These were ‘In the Shadow of the Glen,’ 
‘Playboy of the Western World,’ and 
‘Deirdre of the Sorrows.’ A knowledge of 
the whereabouts of these manuscripts is 
essential to my project. Perhaps some of 
your readers can help me on these or any 
other of the manuscripts of Synge. 


Davip GREENE, 
Widener Library, Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., U.S.A. 
TEVENSON FAMILY OF MEASHAM.— 
Wanted, particulars of Stevensons of 
Measham and Streeton districts, on borders 





of Leicestershire and Derbyshire, particu- 
larly in the seventeenth, eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries. They were descended 
from’ an old Derbyshire and Leicestershire 
family, one of the Stevensons being at the 
Battle of Bosworth, 1485; and were for many 
generations farmers, etc. 

(Edward?) Stevenson (farmer) of 
Measham, living in 1821, left issue twelve 
children (of whom the youngest was born in 
1821). He was connected by marriage with 
the Jewsburys, also of Measham, of whom 
were Geraldine and Maria Jane Jewsbury, 
the celebrated authoresses, friends of Words- 
worth and Mrs, Hemans. 


P. W. Montacue-Smirtu. 


OOD FAMILY OF _ SNIBSTON.— 
Wanted, particulars of the ancestry of 
James Wood of Snibston, Leicestershire, liv- 
ing there in 1849. The family had lived in 
this district (Snibston, Ravenstone) for many 
generations. He married, 1816 (?) Anne, 
daughter of Richard Gregory of Thurlaston, 
Leicestershire, and sister of Thomas Gregory ; 
and left issue one son and one daughter. 


P. W. Montacue-Sm1ra. 


* DATIENCE ON A MONUMENT.”— 

There is no note on this phrase in the 
Cambridge Shakespeare. What exactly does 
it mean? Were there, in Shakespeare’s day, 
conventional figures, representing Patience, 
carved on tombs? What were the attributes 
of Patience, if so? Do any such figures sur- 
vive anywhere ? 





R. E. H. 
IR GEORGE PAUNCEFOTE.—Sir George 


Smith alias Bromley alias Pauncefote, 
2nd Baronet, of Preston Court, Co. Gloucester, 
changed his name for the second time, to 
Pauncefote, in 1803, and died in 1808. 

If any ‘‘ Baronetages ’’ were published be- 
tween 1800 and 1810, what, according to them, 
were the arms, crest and motto used by Sir 
George Smith (a) before, (b) after, his change 
of name from Bromley to Pauncefote in 1803? 

Do any such “ Baronetages’’ mention his 
Smith armorial bearings? < 


AMES GOUGER, 1727.—This is all that is 
given by an incomplete note extracted at 
some time from a book the name of which has 
been forgotten. In spite of the meagreness: 
of the information, can the entry be traced? 
The book would be a reference-book of some: 
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sort, or, perhaps, the Gentleman’s Magazine. 
The note may be that of a birth, marriage or 
death, or in that connection. 

S-S. 


NDERSON FAMILY OF DOWHILL. — 
Ninian Anderson, son of Robert Ander- 
son of Meikle Govan, married (contract dated 
1610) Christian Dickson, daughter and heiress 
of David Dickson, merchant, burgess of Glas- 
gow, and had, with other issue, a son, David, 
baptized Jan, 10, 1615, 

I should be pleased to learn whether David 
married, and, if so, what issue he had. I 
have an unconfirmed note that he was the 
father of a Sir David Anderson of Edinburgh. 
What is known of him? 


JamMEsS SETON-ANDERSON. 


ICKERING OF CO. DURHAM AND 
HULL, YORKSHIRE. —1, William 
Pickering, born at ——, in Northumberland, 
26 Sept. 1725; married at ——, Elizabeth 
Dacres or Dakers, born at Hill House (? by 
Brancepeth) Co. Durham, 18 Jan., 1723. He 
died at Crabtree Hall by Stokeley, Yorks, 22 
April, 1790, aged sixty-four. She died at 
Hull, Yorkshire, 16 Feb,, 1802, aged seventy- 
nine. 

2. William Pickering, son of William and 
Elizabeth Pickering; born at Morden Moor 
House, by Sedgefield, Co. Durham, 30 April, 
1753 ; married at this Church of St. John the 
Baptist, Peterborough, Northants, 9 Nov., 
1741, Sarah Brocksopp, of Mansfield, Notts, 
born 26 Dec., 1757. He died at Hull, 29 Aug., 
1827, aged seventy-four. She died at Hull, 
25 April, 1830, aged seventy-two. 

3. William Pickering, son of William and 
Sarah Pickering, born at Hull, 16 Mar., 
1795. married at the Parochial Chapel of St. 
Hilda, South Shields, Co. Durham, 1 March, 
1832, —— of South Shields, born 4 July, 
1806. He died at Hull, 5 Dec., 1857, aged 
sixty-two. She was living in 1886. 

4. Albert Pickering, son of William and 
—— Pickering, born ——-, was living at Hull 
in 1886. 

Wanted the blank items and completion of 
No, 4. 





J. W. Fawcett. 


Satley, Co. Durham. 


ARLY CHAPLAINS IN AUSTRALIA.— 
Where can I find a list of these clerics, 
with biographical sketches? Failing such, 
can any one give a list of the same, with or 
without biographical matter? 
X. Y. Z. 





ANGHORN FAMILY.—I seek informa- 
tion of this north of England family. 
Can any reader say where pedigrees may be 


found, or help towards one? 
x. ¥. Z. 


LACE-NAME DIEULACRES.—What is 
the derivation of this place-name? Is it 
that of an Abbey in Staffordshire? Does it 
occur anywhere as a surname? 
O, N. H. 


FENCH PAROCHIAL REGISTERS 

PRINTED.—Could any one give me a 
list of what printed French Parochial regis- 
ters there are for churches in Paris, or in 
the neighbourhood of Paris? I believe some 
one has extracted and printed in English, 
with notes, the Jacobite entries at St. 
Germain-en-Laye. 

PEREGRINUS. 


UERIES FROM EMERSON’S POEMS. 
—1. In ‘ Each and All ”’ occur the lines: 
The sexton, tolling his bell at noon, 
Deems not that great Napoleon 
Stops his horse, and lists with delight, 
Whilst his files sweep round yon Alpine 
height; 
Does this refer to any incident recorded in 
the life of Napoleon ? 
2. In ‘ The World-Soul’ we have 
Cities of proud hotels, 
Houses of rich and great, 
Vice nestles in your chambers 
Beneath your roofs of slate, 


Is ‘‘ slate’? introduced for the sake of the 
rhyme, or was the use of slate for roofing at 
that time only possible to the rich? 

3. ‘Manure’? in poetry. Emerson puts 
this word into his ‘ Woodnotes-II’: ‘‘ Quoth 
the pine-tree, 

I am the giver of honour 

My garden is the cloven rock, 

And my manure the snow. 

Can any one give other instances of the use 
of this word in poetry—not comic, or satiric? 

4. In ‘ Mithridates’ the dogwood is called 
‘* blinding ’’— 

Blinding dogwood in my hand.” 

What the reference contained in the epithet? 
E. 


OEM WANTED, — I am anxious to trace 
some verses entitled ‘Memories’ or 
‘Remembrance,’ written in the middle of last 
century by Mrs. Akers, and beginning: 
“ Backward O! Backward, Turn time in your 


flight; , 
Make me a child again,—just for to-night.” 
I. A. B. 
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ST. DANIEL. 


(clxxv. 351, 393). 


MONG Irish saints is reckoned Deiniol, 
sometimes called Daniel, who was a her- 
mit on an island in Lough Ree. After he and 
his father had founded a monastery at Ban- 
gor Iscoed (Flintshire) he founded another 
monastery on the Menai Strait near the spot 
where not long after Malgo Conan, the King 
of Gwynedd, built a city which, on account of 
the beauty of its situation, he called ‘‘ Ban 
cor, ‘‘ the high or conspicuous choir ”’ or col- 
lege. Celtic custom required that each tribe 
should have its bishop, and about the year 
550 Abbot Deiniol was appointed Bishop of 
Gwynedd and fixed his see at Bangor. He 
was consecrated by Dubricius, Bishop of 
Caerleon, one of the most distinguished mem- 
bers of Arthur’s court. We know little of 
what he did, but he persuaded David of 
Menevia to leave his monastery and attend 
the Synod of Llanddewi Brevi for the purpose 
of confuting the heretical Pelagians. His 
brother was a patron saint and his uncle has 
left his name (Sawyl) on the map of Wales. 
In the Triads Deiniol is mentioned as one 
of the ‘‘ three holy bachelors ’’ of Britain. 

There is a long neck of land between the 
bays of Carnarvon and Cardigan, and beyond 
it is a sea-girt isle, dear to pilgrims and 
inhabited once by monks known as Caelebes 
or Culdees. In Welsh it is called Enlli and 
in Anglo-Saxon Berdesey or Bardsey, Owing 
to the excellent climate, or perhaps as a privi- 
lege granted to it because of the merits of its 
saints, it was very rare for anyone on the 
island to die of anything but old age. The 
sixth century is the age of Methuselahs in 
the Celtic Church, and possibly Deiniol may 
have passed his last days on the island. In 
any case he was buried there, 

A few churches have been consecrated to 
him, but scattered about, so that they give no 
idea of the extent of his diocese. There was 
one at Castelhan in Pembroke, in the eigh- 
teenth century, a haunt of owls and jackdaws 
and now probably a ruin. There are churches 
dedicated to him at Worthenbury in Flint- 
shire, at Llandeiniol in Cardiganshire, at 
Llandaniel Fab in Anglesea, and at Llanu- 
wehllyn on Bala Lake. The first cathedral 
at Bangor was placed under his protection. 


T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 


Paignton. 





AMBROSE BIERCE, 1842-1914 (clxxv. 334, 

370, 408).—He was born in a log cabin 
on Horse Cave Creek, Meigs County, Ohio, 
the son of Marcus Aurelius and Laura (Sher- 
wood) Bierce. Vincent Starrett published a 
Life in 1920 called ‘ Ambrose Bierce.’ Sev- 
eral volumes of letters have also been pub- 
lished. He wrote the following books many 
of them under a pseudonym: 

‘ Nuggets and Dust,’ London, 1873. 

‘The Fiend’s Delight,’ London, 1873. 
Pseudonym, Dod Grile. The book of the same 
date with New York imprint was printed in 
London. 


‘ Cobwebs from an Empty Skull,’ London, 


1874, 


‘ The Dance of Death,’ San Francisco, 1877. 
Pseudonym, William Herman. (‘ The Dance 
of Life: An Answer,’ by Mrs. J. Milton 
Bowers, is sometimes collected as a companion 
book. ) 

‘Tales of Soldiers and Civilians,’ San 
Francisco, 1891. Reissued in New York, 
1898, as ‘In the Midst of Life.’ 

‘The Monk and the Hangman’s Daughter,’ 
Chicago, 1892. With G. A. Danziger. 
Sometimes in wrappers. Issue of New York, 
1907, has new preface, 

‘Can Such Things Be?’ New York, 1893. 

‘ Black Beetles in Amber,’ San Francisco, 
1895, 

‘ Fantastic Fables.’ New York, 1899. 

‘Shapes of Clay.’ San Francisco, 1903. 

‘The Cynic’s Word Book.’ New York, 
1906. 

‘ Write it Right.’ New York, 1909. First 
issue leaf measures 51/8 x 3. 

‘The Shadow on the Dial and Other 
Essays.’ San Francisco, 1909. 

‘Ten Tales.’ London, 1925. 

* Collected Works.’ New York and Wash- 
ington, 1909-1912, 12 vols. contains material 
not previously published. 

‘ A Son of the Gods and a Horseman in the 
Sky ’; ‘A Watcher by the Dead ’; ‘ The Man 
and the Snake.’ Contain no first edition 


material. 
‘ Petrarch and Other Essays.” By Timothy 
H, Rearden. San Francisco, 1893. ‘A Man 


of Letters,’ contributed by Bierce. 

‘ The Woman Who Lost Him,’ by J. C. Mc- 
Crackin. Pasadena, 1913. Introduction by 
Bierce. 

‘ A Gracious Visitation,’ by Dawson. 
Francisco, 1921. 
tion’? by Bierce. 


San 
Contains “‘ An Apprecia- 
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‘Tom Hood’s Comic Annuals ’ for 1873 and 
1875. Contain contributions by Bierce. 
H. 8. Leacu, 


Librarian. 
Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pa. 


FUNERAL SERMONS (clxxv. 406).—So 
far as Devon is concerned, the period 

when the printed funeral sermon flourished 
was the eighteenth century. There may be a 
few earlier instances such as _ Bossuet’s 
‘Oraison funébre’ on the Devon-born prin- 
cess, the Duchess of Orleans (died 1670). The 
following are a few eighteenth-century Devon 
funeral sermons mostly issued as separate 
pamphlets : 

Samuel Atkins for Mrs. Anne Arnold (died 
1695), printed in 1702. 

William Bartlett, 1714, for Philip Cornish, 
of Bideford, died Feb. 4, 1714. 

Isaac Gilling, 1704, for Mrs, 
Reynell, died Nov. 21, 1703. 

Isaac Gilling, 1711, for Samuel Mullins, 
died June 24, 1710. 

J. H. (perhaps Joseph Hallett), 1714, for 
George Trosse, died Jan, 11, 1712/3. 

Joseph Hallett, junior, 1726, for James 
Peirce, died March 10, 1726. 

John Lavington, junior, 1757, for Henry 
Noble, died Jan. 20, 1757. 

Jonathan Wheeler, 1765, for John Laving- 
ton, died Dec. 20, 1764. 

Instances in the nineteenth century include 
Henry Acton, 1831, for James Manning, died 
Sept. 10, 1831. 


Susanna 


M. 


ETER YOUNG OF SETON (rectius 
SEATON) (clxxv. 406). — Sir Peter 
Young, Privy Councillor, 1586, and ‘‘ Octav- 
ian ’’ 1595, purchased Easter Seaton, near 
Arbroath, in 1580 (see ‘D.N.B.’). His son, 
Sir James, of Easter Seaton, married Elspeth, 
daughter of David Arbuthnott of Findowrie 
(d. 1602) by Elizabeth Rait, of Halgreen, and 
had a son, Peter Young, who sold Easter Sea- 
ton in 1670, and purchased Auldbar (see 
‘Scots Peerage,’ i. 294). He matriculated 
his arms in the Lyon Office in 1673. 


H. P.-G. 


The ‘D. N. B.’ (s.v.) states that he was 
the second son of John Young, Burgess of 
Edinburgh. It has been reasonably conjec- 
tured that John Young was descended from 
the Youngs of Ochterlony, who held lands in 
Forfarshire early in the fourteenth century. 
In the Registrum Magni Sigilli Regum 
Scotorum, vol. 1609-20, No. 416, mention is 








made of Peter Young of Seton, a et 
heredis quondam Alexandri Y. de Eastfeild, 


D, R. Cousin. 


[HE HARVEST FIELDS (clxxv. 298, 355), 
—Here is a view of a cornfield as seen by 
a modern writer. It comes from ‘ The Land,’ 


by V. Sackville West: 


An English cornfield in full harvesting 

Is English as the Bible, though no more 

agg clanking times) the gleaners following 

The reapers by their rhythm rapt 

Plunder the gavels for their little store; 

Or the sickle cut the poppies and the corn, 

Save when the crop is tangled by a gale, 

Beaten by rain, twisted like murdered hair; 

Then comes the sickle to its old avail 

ase as the young moon in her narrowest 
10rn, 

And steals in the poor broken tangle, where 

Straightforward knives are parried, and the 


apt 
Inventiveness of man shall not prevail. 
Then to the simplest shapes of his first craft, 
—Livelihood wrested from the earth that bore, 
Cradled, and coffined him,—man shall repair; 
maser saan from the sky, with cutting 
edge ; 
Natural shapes, to meet the natural hitch 
Of hindering weather, the permanent enemy; 
Then with the noonscape, underneath the 
hedge, 
His fiingers blistered by the rubbing haft, 
His ~~ —. propped by hedge, his feet in 
ditch, 
The random reaper drains his pint of ale. 


G. R. 


Constable’s picture, ‘ The Cornfield,’ in the 
National Gallery, is a fine view of English 
scenery and has been reproduced as a picture- 
postcard. But the corn itself is not in the 
foreground, and is not rendered in detail. 


=, C.C 


ULIVAN: HALLAM (clxxv. 405).—Ann, 
fifth daughter of Benjamin Sullivan, of 
Dromeragh, Cork (born 15 June, 1720) by his 
wife, Bridget (married 3 Jan., 1742), 
daughter of the Rev. Paul Limric, D.D., 
married in 1781, Lieut.-Col. George Hallam, 
of White Barns, Herts, and died in 1840. 


JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 


EES AND NOISE (clxxv. 406).—‘‘ Bees 
joy in the clapping of hands, and ringing 

of brazen basons; at the sound thereof they 
will assemble and come together.’’ (Holland’s 
Pliny.) ‘‘ Then if at length the tinkling 
brass they hear, with swift amaze their flight 
they soon forbear ’’ (Rowe’s Lucan). And 
Virgil says their hives should not be placed 
near an echo. But Gilbert White’s experi- 
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ence proved that echoes had no effect on them ; 
nor had his own shouting through a speaking 
trumpet, loud enough to be heard a mile 
away .However Royds on Virgil, ‘ Georgics,’ 
iv. 50, says it is still a moot point whether 
bees can hear or not. The range of their buzz- 
ing, expressive of various emotions, extends, 
he says to 14 octaves. 
Ricuarp Hussey. 


THe INSATIABLE HORSE (clxxv. 115).— 
M, Longworth Dames and E. Seemann 
give in their article ‘ Folklore of the Azores ’ 
(Folk-Lore, vol. xiv., 1903, p. 136), also the 
following legend: The mule was also cursed, 
because at the time of the Nativity it pulled 
away from the manger the straw which 
covered the Holy Child, and from that time 
forth it has been barren, 
O. F. Banter. 


MMINATORY SAMPLERS  (clxxv. 
280, 316, 354, 372).—Here are two 


1. Life is the time to serve the Lord, 
The time to insure the great reward. 
And while the lamp holds out to burn, 
The vilest Sinner may Return. 
Sarah Caporn, her work in the 12 year 

of her age. 1779. 

2. What shall I do to inherit Eternal Life, 
Who asks eternal life to find 
Mortal, full learn to rule thy mind 
To guard thy heart from every Snare, 
And make the laws of truth thy care. 
Sincere thy soul thy conduct just, 
In Providence thy faith and trust, 
Sorrow and sin and death despise, 
To win this everlasting prize. 
Though virtue’s path with steeps abounds, 
And vice allures with flattering sounds, 
Heed not her tale, but keep the road 
That leads to happiness and God. 
Jane Hann did this work at E. Lillystone 

School in the year 1806, Aged 9 years. 


J. W. Fawcett. 


ARTHA AND MARY (clxxv. 243, 303).— 
The corresponding classical figures seem 

to have been Zethus and Amphion., Their 
rivalry is briefly mentioned by Horace, 
‘Epp,’ i. 18, 44, and was popularized 
for Greece by the ‘ Antiope’ of LEuri- 
pides and for Rome by the ‘ Antiope’ 
of Pacuvius. Amphion was philosopher as 
well as musician, and he had a great advan- 
tage over others of the conttiaiplative order, 
for he could show obvious and immediate 
results. Apollonius Rhodius describes Zethus 
puffing and staggering along under the load 


his golden lyre, when a cliff twice as big 
follows him as he strolls along. 


HIBERNICUS. 


‘“ ADELINE”: PSEUDONYM  (clxxv. 

406).—‘ Souvenirs of a Tour on the Con- 
tinent,’ by ‘‘ Adeline,’’ is given in Halkett 
and Laing’s ‘ Dictionary of Anonymous and 
Pseudonymous Literature,’ as by Mrs. Rich- 
ard Sergeant, née Jane Hall (vol. v. of the 
latest edition). In vol. vii. of the same work, 
“* Adeline ’’ is identified as Emily Frances 
Hall, later Mrs, Richard A. Sergeant. In 
either case, she was not a daughter of Sir 
James Hall (1761-1832), the geologist and 


chemist. A. Mary Kirxvs. 


LIZABETH COOK, WIFE OF CAPTAIN 


COOK (clxxv. 368, 428).— In ‘The 
Life and Voyages of Captain James 
Cook...’ by the Rev. George Young, 


which was published in London in 1836, 
appears the following passage: ‘‘ She 
[ Mrs. Cook] left by will £1,000 to the parish 
of Great St. Andrew’s, Cambridge, for keep- 
ing the family monument, which she erected 
there, in perfect repair; and for relieving 
yearly six poor widows, householders, not 
receiving parochial relief, The inscription 
on the mural monument in the Church of St. 
Andrew the Great, is a family record, her own 
name being added since her interment here.”’ 
Then comes the text of the inscription. 

I have consulted four other biographies of 
Captain Cook, including those by Besant and 
Kitson, but this information is not given and 
I think I am right in saying that the monu- 
ment is not even mentioned in them. 


GEORGE DE FRAINE. 


HE REV. WILLIAM POW, CHAPLAIN, 

R.N. (clxxv. 135).—The following epi- 

taph of the chaplain and his wife, will give 
some information : 

On a table monument in St. John’s Church- 
yard, Newcastle-on-Tyne, on the south side of 
the church, there was in 1831 and 18.., but 
not to be found in 1901: 

Here lies interred the body of Mrs. Pow, wife 
of the Revd, William Pow, a Chaplain to the 
Royal Navy, who died of a Fever, the 20th of 
February, 1782, to the inexpressible grief of 
her mournng and sincerely afflicted Husband 
and Nephew. She bore her illness with great 
patience and the utmost Resignation to the 
Divine Will. 

She died in the 42nd year of her age. . 

The above Revd, William Pow, departed this 
Life the 14th of March, 1796, Aged 75 years. 





of a hill, while Amphion has but to sing to 


Blessed are the Dead, that are in the Lord. 
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The following are the entries in the Burial 
Registers of St. John’s Church :— 

Eve Pow, wife of the Rev. Mr. Pow, buried 
22 Febry 1782. 

William Pow, clerk, buried 17 March 1796. 

There was published some years ago a work 
dealing with the Chaplains of the Navy, 
which | have not seen. Perhaps some reader 
who knows of this book, or has seen it, or has 
a copy, can say if Pow’s name appears 
therein. If so, will they kindly furnish a 
copy. 

J. W. Fawcerr. 
Satley, Co. Durham. 


OSEMARY SUPERSTITION  (clxxv. 
349).—A variant of this is ‘‘ Lavender 
grows where the housewife flourishes,’’ a re- 
ference no doubt to a thrifty housewife grow- 
ing her own lavender in quantity for use in 
storing her linen. 
It is also said that a sprig of lavender in 
the bridal bouquet ensures that ‘‘ the wife 
will wear the breeches.”’ 


E. H. Pee. 


HE UMBRELLA IN STATUES (clxxiv. 
371, 411; clxxv. 14).—In 1852 a certain 
Charles Augustus Davis wrote jokingly to his 
friend the New York poet Fitz Greene 
Halleck, that he wanted to erect a statue in 
his honour while he was alive to enjoy it. 
He added: ‘‘ Have you any special objection 
to an umbrella under your arm?.. . if it is 
not there, the likeness would not strike.’’ 
Halleck, who always carried an umbrella, 
seems to have been greatly amused by the 
idea, and according to James Grant Wilson, 
* Life and Letters of . . , Halleck,’ New York, 
1869, p. 494, alluded to it many years later. 
When Halleck died, a statue was put up in 
Central Park, but the umbrella, alas, was 

omitted. 

T. O, Masport. 


OBERT HUISH (clxxv. 172).—On Feb. 
18, 1936, I had an enquiry about an old 
history book called the ‘ Memoirs of George 
the Third,’ which is marked on the back 
‘* The Royal Blue Book ’’ with part of a crest 
stamped on it. It is in two volumes, and 
was published in 1821 by Thomas Kelly, but 
not bound until 1845, by Gardiner and Son. 
It was written by Robert Huish, Esq. It 
contains a number of portraits including the 
royal family in the year 1787, and portraits 
of Pitt and Fox. In the front pages are 
“George the Third’’ and the ‘‘ Great Seal 
of England” with the King’s signature, 








1801, and, also in writing, ‘‘ Queens Palace 
June 4th 1804 appointed.” 

The person to whom [1 have referred 
belonged to a local Catholic family, hence I 
infer that Robert Huish was also a Catholic, 

Sir Robert Bewicke of Closehouse married 
Mary, the daughter of Robert Huish of 
Nottingham, who died in a convent at 
Pointoise c. 1779. If or how this Robert 
Huish was connected with the Robert 
Huish about whom the question is asked I 
am unable to say, but the fact that Lady 
Bewicke died in a convent may point to some 
close association, 


H, Askew. 


Spennymoor. 


RGENTINE FAMILY (clxxv. 172), 
—Master Ralph de Argentino or Argen- 
taneo, Master of the Hospital of Kepyer, Co, 
Durham, in the episcopate of Nicholas de 
Farnham, Bishop of Durham (1241-1248) and 
reign of Henry III (1216-1272), with the 
brethren there, during his Mastership, gave 
ten marks (£6 13s, 4d.) in charity to Robert 
Corbech or Corbeth, and Sibilla, his wife, and 
they in return, and for the love and brother- 
hood of the House of Kepyer, granted them 
in or about the year 1241, the whole vill 
of Hunstanworth in the County of Durham, 
which they had received by grant of a 
charter from Hugh Pudsey, Bishop of Dur- 
ham (1153-1194) to be held of the Bishop of 
this twelfth part of one Knights fee. This 
Robert Corbeth was one of the episcopal 
foresters, and for his services had received 
Hunstanworth before 1183, as appears by 
Boldon Brook, and the twelfth-century Epis- 
copal Survey of the See of Durham. Ralph 
de Argentino was living in 1245 (Close Rolls). 


J. W. Fawcett. 


ANDREW MELVIN (MELVILLE) (clxxv. 

280, 321).—There is a Life of Andrew 
Melvin (Melvil), Scottish poet, in Edward 
Phillips’s ‘ Theatrum Poetarum, or a Com- 
plete Collection of the Poets, especially the 
most Eminent of all Ages,’ published in 1675, 
12mo, p. 8; and a Life of Andrew Melville, 
Orientalist and Scottish reformer (1545-1622) 
by McCrie. 

o. Wok 


AUDAM FAMILY (clxxv. 388). — Three 

pedigrees of this race in three different 
books are quoted in Marshall’s ‘ Genealogist’s 
Guide.’ 


Wm. JAaGGARD. 
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The Library. 


A Dictionary of American English on His- 
torical Principles. Part IV: Butterfly 
pea-Chubby. Compiled at the University 
of Chicago under the editorship of Sir Wil- 
liam Craigie and James R. Hulbert. 
(Oxford University Press, 17s. net). 


HIS long and good instalment is rich in 
names of fauna and flora, and includes 
also several names of Indian tribes and a few 
interesting historical words. The first quota- 
tion for ‘‘ Cherokee’ is dated 1721; ‘‘ their 
national name is derived from cheera, ‘ fire,’ 
which is their reputed lower heaven,’’ says 
one authority, and another describes the word 
as a corruption of “ Tsaligi”’ or ‘‘ Tsdéragi.” 
The Choctaw Indians’ name may have come 
from the Spanish chato, ‘‘ flat’’ or ‘“‘ flat- 
tened,’’ and allude to their custom of flatten- 
ing the head. The earliest quotation for 
“ Chinook’? is of 1805. ‘‘ Cheyenne,’’ the 
name of warlike Indians who once inhabited 
§, Dakota and neighbouring lands, is said to 
come from the Sioux Shahiyena, one who 
speaks a strange language. ‘‘ Chippewa”’ 
would seem to go back to 1871, 

Of Indian words adopted into American 
speech, perhaps the most important here is 
“caucus,’’ well established by the end of the 
eighteenth century. Its derivation from the 
Algonquian caucausa seems the best offered ; 
the first quotation given is, however, interest- 
ing; it comes from the Boston Evening Post 
sgn of 10 Aug., 1745, and refers to 
“the Itineration of Mr. George Whitefield,” 
and to a meeting to consider the effects of 
this, to be held ‘‘ at West Corcus in Boston.’’ 
We observed that a formation closer to the 
Algonquian, ‘‘ cawcawwassough ’’—one who 
advises or encourages—from Smith’s ‘ Vir- 
pes ’ (1612) has a place in the main vocabu- 
ary. 





The plant-names are many of them apt. 
The plane tree or sycamore, Platanus occiden- 
talis, has names compounded with ‘“‘ button ”’ 
from the form of the fruit: ‘‘ buttonball,”’ 
“ buttonwood,’’ ‘‘ button tree ’’; the earliest 
date is 1674 for ‘‘ buttonwood.’”’ Kalmia 
latifolia seems to have received the name 
“ Calico bush ’’ or ‘‘ Calico flower ’’ early in 
the nineteenth century. Carduus arvensis is 
given as ‘‘the cursed thistle’’ called the 
“Canada thistle’? (‘‘a torvous, stubborn 
and vexatious weed ’’); it first appeared in 
Canada, probably introduced from France, 


and has spread into Vermont, New England | 





and New York. Myrica cerifera (the berries 
have a coating of wax which is used for mak- 
ing candles) has had since c, 1730 the name 
of ‘‘ candleberry myrtle.’’ One of the oldest 
plant-names is ‘‘ Cassine’’ (Ilex vomitoria, 
a southern holly) adopted from the Indians— 
who used it for a drink—and quoted from 
Hakluyt. 

Eighteenth-century American names for 
birds or beasts are ‘‘ canvasback’’; ‘‘ chat,” 
the yellow-breasted or long-tailed I[cteris; 
“‘ cheewink,”’ the ground robin (Pipilo ery- 
throphthalmus) named from its note; 
‘‘ chickadee ’”? and ‘‘ chickaree’’ both imita- 
tive of note and cry and of the early nine- 
teenth century, denoting the former the 
American black-capped titmouse, the latter 
the American red squirrel. ‘‘ Cavallard ” 
(from the Spanish), a drove of horses, has 
been transformed since 1824 or so into the 
curious-looking ‘‘ cavy-yard’”’ (also ‘‘ cava- 
yard,’’ ‘‘ caviard ’’ and some similar forms) ; 
and the last quotation gives it as ‘‘ caviya.”’ 

‘“Caption,’? which has come back to us 
through the cinema, shows an _ interesting 
American development, in use for “‘ title ”’ 
or ‘‘ heading ’’ from the late eighteenth cen- 
tury. ‘‘ Casket’? used for a coffin is quoted 
first from Hawthorne: ‘‘ ‘ Caskets ’"—a vile 
modern phrase ,.. ”’ 

“ Chowder,’’ from the French chauditre, 
goes back to 1751. It is described as ‘‘ a stew 
or thick soup composed of fish (or clams), 
onions, potatoes, crackers, milk, etc.,’’ but the 
first quotation—from ‘‘ Directions for mak- 
ing a Chouder ’’—begins with onions and 
pork. Words of which the origin has not 
been discovered, and which are among the 
more intriguing puzzles of language, are 
‘““cavort ’’ and “ cahoot.’’ 

‘* Butternut ’’ (the white walnut) furnishes 
a nickname for a Confederate soldier in the 
Civil War (‘‘ Capital shots are many of these 
‘ Butternuts ’"—long, lank, loose-jointed Mis- 
sissipians and Texans though they are’’). 
“Chivalry ’’ in the Civil War was applied 
to themselves ‘‘ as a proud title,’’ by the aris- 
tocrats of the South; its use contemptuously 
by the Northerners seems to have reduced the 
word now to a generally ironical expression 
(‘‘a crowd of drunken chivalry ’’). 

‘‘Chain’’ has some expressive develop- 
ments, thus, ‘‘ chain lightning,’’ ‘‘ forked 
lightning ’’—used, it appears, for the most 
part, figuratively; and the use to denote a 
connected or associated number of banks or 
other businesses, which seems to be getting 
accepted here. ‘‘ Chamber ’’ has some accept- 
ations distinctly American, as for an upper 
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floor serving for storage, and, in the South- 
East, for the family sitting-rom. A 
** chicken-thief ’’ is a river trading-boat, so- 
called because when it appeared the negroes 
were wont to steal chickens and eggs to trade 
with the boatmen. 

Among University words are ‘ buttery ”’ 
(Harvard and Yale), a room in the college 
where liquors, fruits, etc., were kept for the 
students—first recorded c. 1640; and ‘‘ cam- 

us,"’ the principal grounds of a college— 
Fest used, we are told, at Princeton, and 
probably introduced by Witherspoon—with 
first date 1774, and the subject of a mono- 
graph by our correspondent Mr. Albert 
Matthews. 

** Carpet-bagger,’’ in addition to the deri- 
vation we all know from the Civil War, is 
explained as having signified originally in 
the West ‘‘a_ wild-cat banker ’’—that is, 
**one who had no local abiding place, and 
could not be found when wanted.’’ ‘“‘ Chau- 
tauqua ’’—equivalent to any assembly or 
organization for religious or educational pur- 
poses—is derived from the summer meetings 
of the kind held since 1871 at Lake Chau- 
bauqua in the New York State, and seems to 
be established as a general name with a deri- 
vative ‘‘ Chautauquan.’”’ ‘‘ Charter Oak- 
grape’ is named from the oak at Hartford, 
Connecticut, in which the charter of that 
colony was believed to have been hidden in 
1687. The chief word from recent history is 
perhaps ‘‘ Christian Science,’’ which was 
used in a different connection about 1850 and 
adopted as Mrs. Eddy tells us in ‘ Science 
and Health’ in 1866 (‘‘ In the year 1866 I 
discovered metaphysical healing, and named 
it Christian Science’’). So far as we have 
seen, the proportion of words of American 
origin is somewhat higher in this Part than 
in the former ones. 


Sir William Trumbull in Paris, 1685-1686. 
By Ruth Clark. (Cambridge University 
Press. 12s. 6d.). 

IR William Trumbull is the Dr. Trumbull 
whom readers of Pepys have met in the 

Tangier Papers. On the voyage out to 

Tangier apparently acceptable to Pepys, 

when it came to their business he incurred his 

colleague’s vehement contempt by showing 
himself ‘‘ weak and sheepish,’’ inclined to 


** ridiculous melancholy,’’ to shirking work, 
and even to expressing fear, while he unbecom- 
ingly recovered his health upon the prospect 
of going home ahead of the expedition. This 
book is an account, from letters very largely 
quoted verbatim, of the year he spent in 





France as Envoy Extraordinary at the Court 
of Louis XIV. It goes some way to neutralise 
a judgment. Trumbull may not have 
had the kind of courage which can cope with 
difficult work in surroundings and in a cli- 
mate strange and uncomfortable. At Paris 
he showed himself possessed of the moral 
courage which can press a disagreeable sub- 
ject upon the attention of the mighty. 
Trained in law, he had the true legal tenacity 
in upholding a client’s interests. He so little 
spared himself—or the French King and his 
ministers—that in less than a year it was inti- 
mated to his court that he was disliked and 
should be withdrawn. 


The points in dispute were all concerned 
with Louis XIV’s policy in regard to religion, 
which, in the very year of Trumbull’s arrival 
in France, had culminated in the revocation 
of the edict of Nantes. The ‘‘ religion pr 
tendue réformée ’’ was to be stamped out in 
the whole of France. The pressure put upon 
the Huguenots was extended to foreigners who 
had intermarried with them and their chil- 
dren, and to foreigners resident in the coun- 
try whether naturalised or not. The methods 
employed by Louis with his insolent disregard 
of the claims both of humanity and of inter- 
national law and custom, have been recounted 
many times. It was Sir-William’s lot to re- 
ceive the bitter and reiterated complaints of 
the English sufferers, to report them to his 
government, and to urge them upon Croissy, 
the French Foreign Secretary. His letters 
have no literary quality, but their subject- 
matter makes them interesting. He was 
hardly to be blamed for an almost total want 
of success. Louis, in the aim and scope of his 
enterprise, had the sympathy of the English 
King; both—with whatever mingling of 
various self-interest—were genuinely actuated 
by conscience; a man of much greater ability 
than Sir William would, in this particular 
year, assuredly have succeeded no better. One 
point he carried. In July, 1686, word was 
sent him to the effect that Protestant French- 
men employed in any foreign embassy were 
no longer to be under the protection of the 
embassy ; they were liable to be arrested like 
any other member of the “ religion.”” On 
this flagrant violation of a universally 
accepted law and practice, Trumbull wrote a 
strong letter to James, and, with his master’s 
aid, but not without encountering arrogant 
opposition, he succeeded in preserving the 
immunity of his French servants. 

While inevitably (for it largely consists of 
correspondence) this is something of a 
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scissors-and-paste production, it is adequately 
filled out with details concerning the contem- 

rary situation and the personages that 
Bear in it. The author writes brightly. 
(By the way, “ oft,’’ which is marked with 
sic, 18 Not 80 very uncommon a seventeenth- 
century spelling of ‘‘ ought.’’) 


The Old Theatre, Worthing, 1807-1855. Com- 
piled by Mary Theresa Odell. (Published 
under the orthing Art Development 
Scheme by Geo, W, Jones, at the Sign of 
the Dolphin, Aylesbury). 


Que little, sunny seaside resort of Worthing 

has not, within the town proper, a great 
deal to attract the antiquarian. There .are 
the fine churches of Broadwater and West 
Tarring so close by as to belong to it; and 
mediaeval ecclesiastical history is by no means 
silent concerning the neighbourhood. But by 
Worthing one means usually the stretch cov- 
ered with lodging-houses beside the shore 
which for a few decades from the Regency 
onwards found no little favour with the 
fashionable world. Of this, a chief centre 
was the theatre in Ann Street—an admirable 
little house of its period—which was erected 
by that enterprising actor-manager Thomas 
Trotter and opened on 7 July, 1807. It is 
still standing, and the old bust of Shakes- 
_ still occupies its niche on the front wall, 
ut it now houses a grocery and bacon busi- 
ness, for which naturally the whole interior 
has been transformed, so that only the name 
and the outer walls remain. 


Miss Odell had a good store of material to 
draw upon. With few exceptions, she is able 
to tell us night by night, during the season, 
what plays were performed and by whom. 
Most of the famous actors and actresses of 
the early nineteenth century appeared at one 
time or other on the Worthing stage. Quota- 
tions from the press of the day throw much 
of the atmosphere of the time over the 
account, and they are reinforced by well- 
chosen portraits and by numerous facsimiles 
of play-bills. Biographical notes of every 
actor for whom such exist are carefully sup- 
plied, so that one sees year after year of the 
theatre’s existence passing before one’s eyes 
as if it were a pageant, pleasant to the 
imagination, and therewith also instructive, 
for the expert student of dramatic history, 
when occupied with the provincial stage, 
should by no means miss this volume. 

Like Brighton, where Trotter was also 
interested in the theatre, Worthing owed its 
prosperity to Royalty, to Princess Charlotte 





mainly. (Her mother, by the way, was called 

Caroline, not Charlotte). For her and the 

illustrious society which she gathered about 

her Trotter could collect the ‘‘ stars ’’ of the 
moment from Covent Garden and Drury 

Lane, to say nothing of players from other 

theatres up and down the country. An inter- 

esting detail of fashion then—which is system- 
atically recorded—is the putting perform- 
ances under the patronage of great gentlemen 
and ladies, and the names of these patrons 
help to fill out one’s idea of the movement 
nll gaiety of the little town during the—all 
too few—years of its height of popularity 
with society. By the early eighteen-thirties 
decline was far advanced, though Charles 

Mathews appears occasionally to give an 

entertainment, and here and there a really 

successful play is recorded. The end came in 

1855. One of the last plays performed was 

‘ Othello,’ with the African Ira Aldridge as 

the Moor, played on Sept. 24. On Dec. 3 

and 6 a company from Brighton performed 

under a manager whose name was long well- 
known to Brighton theatre-goers, Nye Chart. 

This was the end. 

A word must be said in appreciation of the 
handsome quarto volume and the good print- 
ing in which the results of Miss Odell’s indus- 
try and skill are set before us. The pro- 
moters of the Worthing Art Development 
scheme are to be congratulated on a book 
which, besides its great local interest, is a 
definite contribution to the history of the 
stage, 

Essays and Studies. By Members of the 
English Association (U.P. Branch). 
(Allahabad). 

WE have looked through these papers with 

very great interest. Most of them are 
concerned with poetry, and many with 
modern poetry: It is in poetry that the fine 
fleur of a nation’s spirit manifests itself, and 
in poetry, when all is said, that the diverse 
races of mankind meet most happily, under- 
stand one another best. Which argues that 
in its supremest heights, or at its profoundest 
depths—whichever way one likes to put it — 
human nature, for all its superficial diversi- 
ties, is one. Mr. Amaranatha Jha, the Pre- 
sident of the U.P. Branch of the English As- 
sociation, says it is for others to pronounce 
whether these ‘‘ teachers and students of Eng- 
lish, working in India, have been able to 
enter into the spirit of English literature ”’ ; 
we should answer decidedly, Yes, they have. 

While the studies of poets show acquaintance 

with modern criticism no less than acquaint- 
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ance with the poets themselves, they also 
make clear that the criticism has been assimi- 
lated and weighed. Very naturally De la 
Mare and D. H. Lawrence have fuller justice 
and more discerning judgment of defects 
meted out to them than has Crabbe, though 
the difference between Crabbe and Wordsworth 
has been seized. The two papers on Kipling 
—a character and career which, in spite of 
Kipling’s familiarity with India, a hasty 
thinker might suppose most alien from Indian 
native ideas—show grasp both of the man and 
of the changing era to which he spoke. The 
writers, by the way, hardly notice Kipling’s 
tales for children and the tales of animals, 
which have deservedly had great success. 
‘ Mediaeval Sidelights on Paradise Lost’ 
shows a good range of mediaeval reading skil- 
fully applied to Milton. One paper is by 
an English writer—Sir Edward Blunt’s on 
‘The Development of the English Vocabu- 
lary,’ a most interesting historical and criti- 
cal survey. Certainly the U.P. Branch of the 
English Association is to be congratulated on 
this collection. 


WE have received Heft 4 of the Miinsterer 
Anglistische Studien, which is a_ study 
of Slang and Colloquial English by Dr. Karl 
Thielke under the title ‘ Slang und Umgangs- 
sprache in der englischen Prosa der Gegen- 
wart (1919-1937).’ Dr. Thielke has read 
deeply both in modern English fiction and in 
the various dictionaries, monographs and 
other works treating of English as spoken 
here and in America. Where we have tested 
it we have found little or nothing to criticise. 
It is, speaking generally, a scholarly work 
which aeald rove useful both to German 
and to English students. ‘‘ Pro”’’ is used 
somewhat more extensively than for games 
and journalists, being also musicians’ slang, 
in which it is contrasted with an ‘“‘ am.,”’ 
amateur, not noted here. We mention this 
as typical of the slight amplification which 
might here and there be made. The one con- 
siderable mistake we lighted upon is the 
statement that it is the wicket-keeper in 
cricket who is “‘ bowled out.’’ We were inter- 
ested to see that Torwédchter is the term 
chosen to translate ‘‘ wicket-keeper.’’ 

BooxKsELLEeR’s CATALOGUE. 

Messrs. Marks & Co.’s Catalogue No. 41 
is devoted to Sports and Pastimes. We were 
particularly interested in the books published 





before 1850. In the way of recognized ¢ 
sics we noticed Surtees’s ‘ Jorrocks’s Jauni 
and Jollities,’ both in the first edition of 
1838 (£35) and in the second edition of 1843, 
with Alken’s aquatint plates (£150). Here ig” 
also, in the second edition, ‘The National 
Sports of Great Britain,’ with plates by 
Alken (1825: £50). Among the Alpine bookg 
is De Saussure’s ‘ Voyages dans les Alpes’ 
(1779-96: £3 10s.). Eighteenth-century books 
on Angling are ‘ The Art of Angling’ in the 
first edition, with 133 woodcuts (1740: £3 
10s.) and ‘ The Angler’s Sure Guide,’ a copy 
which may be in Gosden’s binding (1706: $3 
3s.). Under ‘ Horses and Horse-racing,’ be 
sides two copies of ‘‘ Gambado’s”’ ‘ Acas 
demy ’ we noted, offered for £4 4s. and of 
about 1820, a collection of 33 large plates. 
of horses including portraits of English race.) 
horses, Arabian, French and Italian horses, 
by good artists. Under ‘Fox and Stag. 
Hunting ’ comes a first edition of Beckford’s 
‘Thoughts on Hunting ’ with the frontispiec 
by Bartolozzi after Cipriani (1781: £10). A’ 
considerable prize is ‘‘ Nimrod’s’’ ‘ Memoirs 
of the Life of the late John Mytton, Esq., in 
the first edition with 12 plates by Alken’ 
(1835: £100); and another good ‘‘ Nimrod” 
is a first edition of ‘The Life of a Sports 
man’ (1842: £35). There are not a great 
many seventeenth-century items; two which 
are tempting are an original edition of 
Richard Blome’s ‘ The Gentleman’s Recrea- 
tion,’ a lavishly illustrated folio—(1686: £9 
Qs.), and ‘Latham’s Faulconry ’—a copy 
which bears some notes in the hand of Major. 
C. H. Fisher—(1658: £2 10s.). There are 
two copies—the better priced £6 6s. ; the other, ” 
£5 5s.—of Domenico Angelo’s ‘ School of 
Fencing’ (1765). We must not omit a good. 
set of the Annals of Sporting and Fancy 
Gazette (lacking, as sets usually do, the last 
number for June, 1828), 13 vols. in contem- 
porary half calf (1822-1828: £45). é 
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